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TRcvfcw . 

Photographs of Temples and Idols of Southern India : by * 
T. G. Appavn Modally. r, Photographer. Mr. Mudaliynr de- 
serves to lie congratulated oh tho success with which he Ims 
accomplished the most difficult task of taking clear and correot 
photos of our temples and images. The difficulties incidental 
to such a task can only bo appreciated by fboso who 
havo been present at such photo-taking sceues. The plrotog- 
rapher. wishing to give the aid of the art that immor- 
talises" to any particular deity, has first to invoke fcho 
aid of the mandarins who rule the deity and the social and 
political gods of the place to which it belongs. This secured, 
the mo'uey has next to be got for the scaffolding and other 
thiugs required, and in some cases this forms a terrible con- 
sideration as when God chooses to seat himself on a mountain. 
Besides, the deity has to he specially decorated for the ‘sitting’ 
and thi* ; ■ a favor not easily obtained. In spite of these aud 
other difficulties of a like nature Mr. Appavu Mudaliyar has 
achieved some wouders in photographing. For instance, the 
atatue of Buddha at Sravana Balagola which is eighty -six feet 
high, t, a little less than the Light-house at Madras and 
besides stands on a hill, has be**n photographed for the first, 
time, by our Mudaliyar. The colossal figure was for a long time 
a standing challenge to photographers and it is said that it 
has haffled many an English artist. The block of buildings 
known by the collective appellation— the temple at Chidam- 
haram—has wo believe for the first time deigned to enter as a 
compact whole into the card of our artist. By the way Mr. 
Muaaliynr is more than an artist. He is a bhakta to boot and 
takes the photos of our gods with a remark;) ble religious fer- 
vour which myRteriouslv lends a charm to his photos. His 
R&jamann&rsw&ini of Mannargudi, Ar&vatmidau of Knmba- 
konnm, Natar&ja of Nanjungood, Kallalagar of Ten-Madurai, 
and the famous Chellaperumdl of Melkota are excelieut; and 
among the female deities Perundevi Ta\ ar of Conjeevoram, 
and Mfn&ksbiof Madura, and Kanchi Kamdkshi have come out 
very fairly. He has also taken a photo of Anjuuejaswami 
in yogdsana at Sholingur, the only mUrti of its kind. We 
have no doubt that Mr. Mudaliyar will receive the patronage 
of the public which he richly deserves. [ Vide cover p. 3.] 

We have received three excellent reprints from the Vi Veka 
Chintamani which -we hope to review in oiir next issue. 

mewa anb motes. 

The Adyar Lectures this year were very interesting, those 
on Hinduism and Christianity being the best of 'he four. 
They were vory largely attended aud eagerly listened to. Mrs. 
Besant with her charming eloquence is a precious acquisition 
to our cause and is doing a world of good in our own country 
and elsewhere. Wo hope to have soon the pleasure of having 
the lectures considerably enlarged and printed in a book 
form. 

Dr. Barrows has, *«our readers are aware, been deliver- 
ing a course of lectures at Calcutta and elsewhere. That thoy 
have not been well received in the country is the Doctor’s own 
fault. We expected from him n philosophical treatment of 
the great religion of Christ, which in his hands has nn fortu- 
nately fared only ns well as in the hands of an average mis- 
sionary in India, who as a matter of course knows hut little of 
the philosophical unity of reliuions. 

Swami Vivekananaa will soon be in our midst. The tre- 
mendous influence which his teachings have obtained over a 
large number of sincere and highly cultured men in England 
ana the general impression which they have produced through- 
out the country may be measured by the following address pre- 
sented to him on the occasion of his departure from London: — 

“ The students of the Vedilnta Philosophy in London, un- 
der .your remarkably able instruction, feel that thoy would be 
lacking in their duty and privilege if they failed to record 
their warm and heartfelt appreciation of the nohle and 
unselfish work yon have set yourself to do, and of the great 
help yon have been to them in their study of religion. 

“ We feci the very deepest regret that yon are so soon to 
leave England, but we should not be true students of the very 
beautifnl philosophy you have taught us to regard so highly, 
if we did not recognize that there are claims upon your work 



from o.ur brothers and sisters in India. That you may prosper 
very greatly in that work is the united prayer of all who have 
come under the elevating influence of your teaohing, and no 
less of your personal attributes, which, as a living example of 
Vedanta, we recoup ixo ns tho most helpful encouragement to 
us, one and all, to bccomo real lovers of God in practice as woll 
as in theory. 

“ We look forward wilb grout intcrost and keen anticipa- 
tion to your s needy return to this country, hut at the so. me 
time wo fe-1 real pleasure that India, which you have taught 
us to regard <n an altogether new light, and wo should like to 
add, to 1* i ve, is to share with us the generous service which 
you are giving to the world. 

“ In conclusion, we would specially beg. of you to convey 
our loving sympathy to tho Indian people, and to accept from 
us our assurance that we regard th«*ir cause as ours, realizing, 
as we no from you, that we are all otic in God.” 

The Swami landed at Colombo on the 15th instant at 
tip. M, He was met on board the steamer by Messrs, Maha- 
rajah, Sokhanadan, Saminadan and others. At the Jetty 
a very large crowd assembled to welcome bim. The Jetty 
itself and the approach road from the G. 0. H. wore literally 
blocked up by the crowd. On landing, the Sw&mi was received 
by the Hon. Mr. Uoomaroswami, memher of the Legislative 
Council of Ceylon and Chairman of the Reception Committee, 
Mr. Arunaclmlum, Mr.Turabyali and others. Ho was driven in 
a gorgeous carriage and pair through Barne’s Street to the 
newly built house belon^iugto Mr. Ratnasabapathy, broker of 
Messrs. Bosanquet and Co., specially engagedf for the visitors 
and which will henceforth bear the name of “ Vivekananda 
Lodge.” The Swami's carriage drove oil slowly followed by a 
large number of coaches and thousands of peot-le runuing after 
them. The procession stopped at the entrance chosen for his 
stay where a grand pandal had been put up, and no sooner 
did the Swami and his party alight and enter the pow- 
dal than an artificial lotus hanging under the rafts of the 
gate over their heads ju.*t hurst and roses began to shower 
upon them from within tho petwls of the lotus. Thence the 
Swami waa t>*ken with native music played sweetly upon 
different instruments, under an open umbrella and flags to 
the second gate or entrance gate to the garden along the 
street covered by whito cloth. He was received in the house 
by Coomnroswami and others. A Tamil poet sang an ancient 
sone with the help of a violin and then the following address 
was presented to the Sw&rai amidst loud acclamation ; — 

** Rkvkrkd Sm, 

In pnr.-uance of a resolution passed at a public meeting of 
the Hindus of the city of Colombo, we beg to offer you a 
hearty welcome to this Island. We deem it a privilege to 
bo the first to welcome you on your return home from your 
great mission in the West. 

We have watched with joy and thankfulness the success 
with which the mission has, undor God’s blessing, been 
crowned. You have proclaimed to the nations of Europe and 
America the ITindn ideal of a universal religion harmonizing 
all creeds, providing spiritual food for each soul according to 
its needs and lovingly drawing it unto God. You bav*- preached 
the Truth and the Way taught from remote age* by a 
succession of Masters whose blessed feet havo walked and 
sanctified the soil of India, and whose gracious presence and 
inspiration have made her through all her vicissitudes the 
Light of the World. 

To the inspiration of such a Master, Sri Ram Krishna 
Paramahansa Dcva, and to your self .sacrificing zeal Western 
nations owe the priceless boon of being placed in living con- 
tact with the spiritual genius of India, while to many of our 
own countrymen, delivered from the glamour of western 
civilization, the value of our glorious heritage has been 
hrought home. 

By your nohle work and example you have laid Humanity 
under an obligation difficult to repay, and you have shed fresh 
lustre upon oar Mother-land. We pray that the grace of 
God may continue to prosper you and your work, and 

Wo rprvifkiii 

Errata.— P. 7fc T 3, line 0, for “ Bose” 'read “ Mitter 4, 

before “ floating" insert " still.” Footnote on samo page. 

mail “ B A.” 
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MA ? THAR NEETHY (“>*,<** 

3RD EDITION NEATLY GOT UP. 

A prose work in Tamil, consisting hill of morals essentially 
required for our woumi, with un appendix of Harischandra} 
puranam ; 200 pages octavo. I'ricr As. 8. with postage As, 9; 
commission 10 per cent. Apply to the Author, Mr. A. C. Muni- 
gesa Moodellar, Tensioned Supervisor, Local Fund, D. P. W., 
VELLORE, N. A root District. 

The Madras Standard. * * * *• We cum mend the book 

on its own merits to the T;»mil reading public, who are so much 
indebted to the author who in no small degree deserves to be 
aptly rewarded for the labour and time he must have spent over 
his little but worthy addition to tin? library of Southern India." 

The Hindu . • • • ** We are glad to introduce to tbe 
public a new work, *’ Malletr Neethr". written by Mr. A. C. 
Murugesa Moodeliar, Pensioned Supervisor, now at Vellore. • • 
• The author throughout quotes well-known, simple aitd suitable 
verses from classical authors to support his precepts, and to serve 
as watclwwords to be ever present in memory for guidance in 
practical life." • • • 

The Madura Mail. • * • “ AVe are happy to welcome the third 
edition of this extremely useful and interesting book, intended 
solely for our wives, sisters and daughters. Within a period of 
eight years, it has reached a 3rd edition, showing that it has at, 
tained great popularity among the small but widening world of 
educated Hindu women of the Southern Districts. • • • We 
wish to see it in the hands of every Hindu girl, and even grown 
«P women." 
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Photographs of Temples and 
Idols of Southern India, 

Hindu Temple* 1- Srlraugam, Sa^tnpra'.Aratn. 2. Conjoe- 
vemm, Va radar A j a> wa m t Temple. 3. Dakslmiin TWlarikusratniun 
or Melkou. 4. Somauidh*|*nram Temple. 5 . Tanjor**. Brihadi*. 
waxen Temple. 6. Tirokkudaothnl or Kurabakonntn, BArangapAni 
Temple. 7. GhatikAchulam or 8hotingar: (I) XarasimhaswAml 
Hill, and (ii) AnjeueraswAml HIM. 8. Chidambaram, NatarijA 
Temple. 9. Madura. MlnAkshi Temple, foil view from Northern 
Street. 

Size 12 in. x 14 in. 

Price Rs. 2. per copy, postage and V. P. Commission extra. 

I'erumut*. «5*c 1. VarHdnri«i«flwimi of rntijeeveram. flaruda- 

utaavum, Gopur*d»r>a»ato. 2. 1’ho * ,H,ne w « c h the jewel* un tho 
Tira-avataram day. 3. Peril ndevi TiyAr of Oonjeovemnt. 4. TirunA- 
rAyuimpurnni or MiMknta, ChelLjipillal with all jewel* and with 
UpayanAcHcbivAr. 6. TirumulinitichfiLiPerumAI orKnllatarar, on the 
day of Chitru pournami. decorated nan robber. (1. The aame, on the 
next day with lUjatbirkkOlara. 7. MaunArgudt, RAjagApAlan or 
RAjatnannAr. K’’ Anthuscral. 8. Tbe aame. Aithinam with Opa- 
yanhchchtyar. 0. Madura Uin&kfthi. 10. Kanrhi KAmAkshi. 11. 
NatArAja. ArndrAdarisaunm. 12. Tirukkudnntlini or Kmnbakonaui 
ArAramutbau. decorated In four way*. 13. KAtnalavalll TAyir of 
tbe aame place. 14. Srtghatilc Ache lam or 8 hoi i tiger, AnjanAy*. 
■wAmi with four batida. fNo other temple ha* tbia kind of tnftrli). 
15. Tirnratlur Vlmiftirharnr. 

Cabinet size. Price Re. 1. per copy, postage and 

V. P. commission extra. 

To be had of T. <5 r APPAVl AKJDAMYAIt. 

So. ill. I Veil* rojifuiivi Mud alt Street, Trip lice ne, 

Madras. 
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RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 

A Short History of Aryan Medical Science -by II. H. Sir ? 

Bhagvut Siuhjee, K. c. i. k.. m. u.. u. c. i~, lu i> , Y. u. C. 
r. K., Tlmkore Sahub of tiundal. Demy 8vo. cloth gilt let* 
tercel* price Rs. 8 - 0 - 0 . A notable contribution to medical 
literature li«u Wen made liy the Tlmkoru Sulicb of Uuudal in 
his volume. A short History of Aryan Medical Science. The 
author believes it to bo the lirst attempt tit givo a History of 
Hindu Medical S.-ience, uud it will be a matter of considerable 
surprise to M aiu.nl men in oh r country to leurn how udvanc- 
od iu knowledge our Ancients were, although there is uo 
gainsai ing that there is a good d«*al of * incantations* and 
* rites* mixed up with our potions. 

The volume is illustrated with drawings of Hindu phar- 
maceutical apparatus and surgical appliances and instru- 
ments. . • • 

Indian Ideals Ho. 1 — NAradu Sutra : All inrjuiry into Love 
(Bbakti-jiniUA). Translated from the Sanskrit, with an inde- 
pendent • ’•"nmentarj. 'V-wn Kvo. Rs. 2 us. 8. The Book is 
dedicated to Swami Vivekiiuunda, who, after addressing large 
audiences iu America for six months, and in Londou during 
the lout season, has returned to Itidiu. Reference is made to 
hito in an ap|iendix. 

The Great Indian Epics : The stories of the R&m&yana and 
the Makiabhara-a with not** and illustrations and acoloured 
frontispiece of the Gambling Match of the Kauravas and the 
PAndaviis. Cloth Rs. 3 - 12 - 0 . 

The Vedanta Philosophy, bv Prof. F. Max Muller. Cloth 
Price Rs. 8- 1 2-0 

Mather Heethy (torpid fc) 3 rd editiou. Neatly got up : A 
Prose work in Tamil consisting full of Morals essentially re- 
quired for our women with an appendix of Harischuodra- 
puranam. 200 pages octavo. Price As. 8. 

■Apply sharp to — 

Messrs- T. S Subramania &. Co-, 

Booksellers , Tattamungalam, Palghat. 

^y* When ordering please mention this paper. 

RAJA YOGA PHILOSOPHY 



Lectures delivered in New York, winter of 
1895 — 6, by the Swami Vivekunanda, on Raja 
Yoga or, conquering the internal Nature ; 

also Patanjali’s Yoga Aphorisms, with 

Commentaries. Crown 8vo. Price Rs. 2-10-0. 



Postage extra. 



Second edition . Will be ready shortly . Orders being 
registered by — 

Messrs. T. S. SUBRAMANIA & CO., 

Booksellers , Tattamangalam , Palghat. 



DON’T MISS THIS. 

A Sanskrit-English Dictionary, being a prac- 
tical hand-book with Transliteration, Accentua- 
tion and Etymological Analysis throughout — 
by A. A. Macdonnell, m. a., pii. d. Cloth 4to. 



Published price Rs. 30. 

We are now selling this book to Sanskrit 
Students at the low price of Rs. 10 only. An 
early order is requested, as the number to be dis- 
posed of is limited. 

Apply sharp to — 

Messrs. T. S. SUBRAMANIA & CO., 

___ 4 Booksellers, &*c., Palghat. 

W53 When ordering kindly mention this paper. 



VALUABLE PUBLICATIONS. 

1 . The Bhagavad-Gita *r ruttsLiU’d into English, with a learn- 
ed Preface of *4 pages and valuable Pool. notes— by Ilabu Pramo- 
dadus ftJitru, Fe'low of the Universities of Calcutta und Allahabad — 
Coming from the pen of a distinguished Indian Sanskrit scholar 
and a genuine Hindu, it is the only reliable translation that has 
yet been offered to (lie public. It i* written in chaste and lucid 
English, ami preserves the true devotional spirit of the original. 
That eminent scholar, Mr. II. T. H- Cirillitb, m.a., c.i.k., the great 
transluior of VAImlki and of the Rtk, Sima and Atharva Vedas, 
thus remarks: '* 1 think your work is very good, generally very 
close to the original and as simple and lucid as the subject 
admits,” Price, leather cover, Rs. 7 5 cloth. Be. 1 ; paper, as. 8. 

2 - Hansa Gita— Sublime Fthicnl Precepts, from the Mahii- 
bhArata (Sanskrit Text), with English Translation, by the 
same author. The above mentioned scholar writes (bus : 
"The Translation is faithful and the English is good and 
appropriate.” Price, as. 4. 

3 . Brahma, Iswaraaad Maya (English) by the same author. 

Price, as, 4. 

4 . Hindu System of Worship 1 English) do author. 

Price, as. 4. 

5 - Vedantic conception of Brahma (English) do author. 

Price, as. 2. 

6 - Saraswati Sahaeranama (Sanskrit Text only). Price as. •. 
APPLY TO 



The Sanskrlt-Ratnamala Publishing Society, 

Chaukhamba, BENARES CITY 



Swami Vivekananda Senes- 



Published and sold by S. C. Mitra, No. 2, Nay. in CUand Dutt’s 
Lane, Beadon Street, Calcutta. 

No. t— Vivekunanda ’s Lectures in the Parliament of Religions, 
Chicago, America, with an analysis and Bengali translation and a 
portrait of Swirni Vivekinanda, (containing 180 pages) price 
8 annas, postage 1 anna. 

. No. 7 
Madras 
Notes. 

No. 3— Vivekinanda'* Two Lectures (1) The Soul and God. 
(2) The Religion of Love. 

No. 4— An Article on Reincarnation. 

No. $— Vivekinanda'* Reply to the Address of the Maharaja 
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Bbafttf. 

In the whole course of a soul’s journey, beginning from 
tbe very beginning of time and never resting until it 
fully knows and realises itself as the one thing existing iu 
all the universe — Ekamevudwitiyam brahma — the one God 
without a second — few events are more momentous and 
epooh-making in their nature than the springing up of 
strong and genuine bhakti or love and devotion towards 
God. This bhakti transforms the whole human nature; 
when one obtains it, verily ono is “born again” — horn 
not from the mother’s womb into the *' false life” of sin 
and sorrow, bnt born into the truer and larger life which 
all of ns are destined to enter into some day or other 
Sincere love towards God makes man a Dtcija or twice- 
born mnch more really than any ceremony can do. Once 
a roan obtains, by bis punya or the virtue of his good 
actions daring a long coarse of live9, this blessing of 
true devotion to the Supreme, life obtains for him 
a larger meaning and the world gets trans6gured by 
bis love into Hcaveu. He is no longer the man he 
was before ; communion with the Source of all love, 
purifies his nature and elevates him to the rank of a God- 
roan. Everything that he sees, everything that lie hears 
and feels, becomes filled with a new and ethereal poetry,' 
all for his enjoyment, and he is rocked gently and sweet- 
ly iu the cradle of love by a motherly Providence till he 
loses himself iu a blissful union with tho Divine, the in- 
effable glory of which the most poetic Upanishads vainly 
struggle to render in the language of words. 

The real bhakta is one in several thousands of men. 
Even in so spiritual a country as ours, the number of 
bhaktai, excluding of oourse the voi-diiant, the fanatical, the 

a 

superstitious, and the sectarian, may he counted on one's 
fingers. When we see what bhakti really means, the 
canso for its being so rare a thing will become 
apparent. Uhakti is love which the wise lmve for God, 
aud which is as intense and unremitting as the love which 
the non-discriminating have for the fleeting objects of the 



senses. 4 Its nature is extreme devotion (premar&pa.) 

14 Love is immortal/’ says N&rada, 44 obtaining which man 
becomes perfect, becomes immortal, becomes satisfied ; 
obtaining which he desires nothing, grieves not, bates not, 
does not delight in sensuous objects, makes no efforte for 
selfish ends ; knowing which, he becomes intoxicated with 
joy, transfixed and rejoices in the Self. It cannot he made 
to fol6l desires for its nature is renunciation/’ The 
bhakta is happy only ia unremitting communion with 
God, and finds the greatest misery in forgetting Him. 

44 The dsys on which I failed to sing of Him are days on 
which I did not really live,” says a great sage. 44 The only 
blessing I crave from Thee,” said Prahl&da, the ideal 
lover, “is not to forget Thee, even if I be horn as a worm 
or reptile.” The longing for God which the real bhakta 
has, is well illustrated in the Upanishads. 44 Choose eons 
and grandsons, ” aaid Tama to Nachiketas, 44 who may 
live a hundred years, choose herds of cattle, choose elephants 
and gold and horses, choose the wide-expanded earth, and 
live thyself as many years as thou listest. . . I will 
make thee enjoyer of all desires, all those desire that ars 
difficult to gain in tha world of mortals, all those desires 
ask shon according to thy pleasnre, — these fair ones of 
heaven with their cars, with tbeir mosical instruments; for 
the like as they are not to be gained by men. Be attended 
by them, I will give them to thee.” Unlike most of ns whom 
infinitely lesser and valuer things are enough to intoxicate 
and *madden, Nschiketas had only one reply — 44 The 
boon which I have to choose, is what I said, viz., the 
knowledge of the Atman ” ( Kath . Upa. t 1, 23 — 27). Here ia 
an example of the real bhakta. The glory of aooh rare 
flowers of humanity may be realised when we rememher 
what Sri Krishna says again and again ooncerning them 
— 44 1 am in. my lover and he is in Me.” (QUd, IX, 29) 44 1 
bear all the harden of my lovers 4 concerns” {Ibid, IX,- 22.) 
“Those who preferring only Me leave all works for Me, 
and, free from the worship of others (Cupid, Mammon, 
Mars, and others of the brotherhood), coq tern plate and 
serve Mo alone, — I presently ra.se up from the ocean of 
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this icgion of mortality.” i/Wi, XII, 6,17) “Place thy heart 
on Me, 0 Arjuna, and discover Me by thy understanding, 
and thou shalt without donht hereafter enter into Me/' 
(JWrf.XII, S). 

Bhakti is the most natural end at least in the earlier 
stages the best means for drawing the mind away from 
sensuous objects and enabling it to realise God. We arc 
miserably steeped in ignorance, and suffer every moment 
to be led ustray by those * traitors in the caiup/ our 
passion-filled senses and our mad monkey-like mind, which 
roves about in a silly and purposeless fashion, without 
any rest either at day or night. It is really melancholy 
to reflect upon the villainous and nomadie ramblings 
of the human mind, and more especially, upon our 
miserable inability to check its wicked and truant 
disposition Says Sankara, ** The five creatures, the 
deer, the elephant, the butterfly, the fish and the bee 
come to grief in gratifying a single sense, vii. t sound, 
touch, sight, taste, and smell, respectively. Then whst 
to ssy of man who has all the 6ve senses to please?" 

“ Man is a peudnlum betwixt a tear and a smile/* said 
Byron, but this but feebly expresses our sii»* :tion. The 
motions of a pendnlum arc measured, and what a poor 
simile is that for the reckless and unruly adventurer with in 
us. The same mind, however, which is our worst enemy 
when left to itself, is our most precious help-mate 
when tutored and regulated. * The mind is the cause 
for both the bondage and emancipation of man* (Amir. 
Bhin. Upa. also Gild, VI, 5,6.) “O Mind! Why 
wanderest tbou so wickedly ? ” said TAyum&navar, . 
addressing his mind, " a thousaud times have I advised 
thee to cease rambling and seek Him whom no amount 
of disputation, no amount of hata-yoga practices, nor even 
a knowledge of' the Ved&s could discover; check thy 
rambles or I shall kill thee.” Agaiu, when hy the proper 
subjugation of the mind and the blessings of the Guru he 
had realised the truth, be exclaimed, “My miud, who hast 
made me know thy real nature and realise my real 
divinity, tbou bast proved my best friend, my real teacher, 
and my life's best saviour.” The ate of bhakti consists 
in bribing the mind to give up its low and blind attach- 
ment to the* objccte of the senses for the sake of 
tbe Father of love and the Source of all things. It is 
the easiest, the most natural, and, at the same time, the 
beet means for inducing the mind to tarn away from 
appearances and find its final refuge and abiding place 
in the Fountain of all wisdom, in the ineffable glory of 
the great bound lews Satchitananda, the Creator, the Pre- 
server and the Destroyer of th is real-seeming world, the one 
Supreme Being, who yet is unchanged, unchangeable, and 
eternal. 

Man runs headlong in his pursuit after pleasure, and 
when, in the course of his pandering to the senses, 
nature administers soma sound blows, he finds, in the 
language of the Upanishads, that what is good- is 'different 
from what is pleasant, and cries for help from the Father 



that is in Heaven. Here are the earliest germs of bhakti. 
The feeling of dependence slowly mats res into love, and, 
in tbe words of Sri Krishna, “after many lives, man 
learns that all that exists is Vusudeva and worships Mo ; 
very rare is such a good man.” (Gita, VII, 19). To see 
God, und Him alone, in all the diverse phenomena of the 
universe, to rejoice in the wealth of llis iufiaitc mani- 
festation and revel in tlis realisation of the truth that, 
hehiml the illusion of the universe, the Brahman uiouo 
really is and that ** It is not of a gross body. It is not sub- 
tile, not long, not wide, not red, not viscid, not shadow, uol 
darkness, not uir, not ether, not adhesive, not taste, not 
smell, not eye, not car, not speech, not mind, net light, 
not life, notentrance, not measure, uot within, not without” 
( Brih . Aran. Upa. t VI 1 1, iii, 8.) What s privilege this re- 
alisation, and howblcsscd the love which deserves it! Truly 
says Narada, ** Inexpressible is tbe nature of love, like 
the taste of a dumb mau, devoid of the three qualities, 
without desires, ever increasing, continuous, haring 
the nature of subtle perception. Having obtained love, 
the bhakta sees that alone, hears that alone, speaks 
that alone, aud thinks tblit alone. Worshippers who 
have tbis one object in life are the greatest. With 
choking voice and hairs standing on end, and with 
tears talking to aach other of love, thoy purify their 
families in the world. They are the source of holi- 
ness in holy plsoes. They make any work good work, and 
scriptures Holy Scriptures. They are full of divinity. 
Their forefathers rojoice. The Gods dance with juy. 
This earth flnds protectors. Among them no distinction 
is to be made of caste, learning, beauty, birth, wealth, 
occupation, Ac., because they are His.” “ In their hearts,” 
to quote the words of a great Muslim mystic, “there is the 
great oceun of divine love, the world present and the 
world to come are but as figures reflected in it ; aud as it 
rises and falls, bow cau they remain ? He who plunges in 
that sea and is lost in it, 6nds perfect peace." 

“ The vast majority of meu,” says Sw&mi Vivek&nandw, 
“ are atheists. I am glad that, in modern times, another 
set of atheists has come up in thtf Western world, the 
materialists, because they are sincere atheists ; they arc 
better than these religions atheists, who are insincere, 
talk about religion, and 6ght about it, and yet never want, 
it, never try to realise it, never try to understand it. Re- 
member those words of Christ — * Ask and ye shall receive, 
seek and ye shall find, knock and it shaU^he opened unto 

yon/ A disciple wout to bis master and said • 

him, ' Sir, I want religion.' The master looked at the 
young man, and did not speak ; only smiled. The young 
man came every day, and insisted that he wanted religion. 
But the old man knew better than the young man. One 
day, when it was very hot, he asked the young man to go 
to the river with him, and take a plunge. The yonng 
man plnnged in, and the old man aftsr him, and held the 
young man down under the water by main force. When 
the young man had struggled for a good while, he let him 
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go, and, when the young man came up, asked him what 
he wanted most while he was under the water. ‘ A breath 
of air/ the disciple answered. ‘ Do you want God that 
way? If you do, you will get Him in a moment.' 
Until yon have that thirst, that desire, you cannot get 
religion, however yon struggle with your intellect, 
or your books, or your forms. Until that thirst is awak- 
ened in you, you are no better than any atheist, only that 
the atheist is sincere, and you arc not.” 

This 'thirst for God’ is what is called bhakti. It 
is not, however, always accompanied by guana or 
wisdom, which alone can bring about salvation. All 
gnanis, i.e., wise men who have realised God are 
bhaktas, bnt all bhaktas are not necessarily gminis. The 
reason is, it is possible to love God without fully knowing 
His real swarupa or form. Indeed it is impossible to 
climb up all at once to the absolute Brahman. Just as a 
man has to sit before lying down, so the natural way to 
the Abstract God lies through the worship of outward 
and mental images formed of Him. “In whatever 
form a man worships Me, even so I appear unto him,” 
saijl Sri Krishna (Gita, IV, 11). The real bhakta, 
though he might begin with idol worship, gradnally 
finds in the image before him the symbol of omni- 
presence, divine grace, boundless power, and eternal 
life. “ O God S’iva,” sings a S'ivite saint addressing the 
S'ivalingam in a particular shrine, '* who hast Thy dwell- 
ing in Tirupcrundurai, Thou who hastblcst me, and Whom, 
forgetful of all else. I contemplate as the Sun of Wisdom, 
shining in my mind after dispelling the darkness therein, 
I examine atom after atom, and there is not one particle 
of matter which is outside Thee, but Thou art not 
aught that is visible, and yet naught exists without 
Thee. Ah ! how could one know Thee as Thou art.” 
To the real bhakta, the images in the temple are 
all so many different forms of God ; and when in due 
course he attains wisdom, those images obtain for him a 
fuller meaning and apeak to him of the indescribable ab- 
stract God whom he has realised. Thus sings Pattanattu 
Piilai, the great Dravidian sage, “O God S’iva, Thy wear- 
ing the moon on Thy head in to show that Thou art. the Lord 
of wisdom ; Thy holding thcTrisfi! istoshow thatThouart 
Thyself the Trinity ; Thy riding on the bull is to show that 

Thou art the God of goodness ; though boundless 

he Thy glory, Thou art as small as my heart could hold; 
thouirli formless be Thy form, all the universe is Thy 
manifestation ; Though Thou canst not. be made by the hand 
of man. Thou willingly takest any form Thy lover gives 
The** ; though Thou art in truth alone without a second, 
Thon art the Lord of so many souls ; though Thou art 
every where, Thou livest not with the wicked." 

Worshipping God through images and symbols, or as 
1'swara. the Lord of the Universe ( saguna ), instead of as 
the absolute, changeless and unnmnifest Brahman {nirguna), 
is, of rourse, not the highest form of worship, but eveu 
of this the majority of men in the world niv not really 
capable. Nirguna worship is much more difficult than 
saguna . “ Those whose minds are attached to My in- 

visible nature have the greater labor to encounter,” said 
Krishna {Gita, XII, 5). Saguna worship is therefore 
called apara bhakti or the lower form of devotion. It is 
of course an illusion, bccauso it mistakes physical 
or mental image* for the formless God. There arc, how- 
ever. two kinds of illusions known in the IV/dii/n ns 
samvddi-hhrama and visamvadi-bhrama. The following 
is an example of the latter. Suppose a light is kept in a 
closed room and casts its rays through tho keyhole, and 
a man mistaking tho rays for a gem, runs up to 
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the keyhole, the gem is not to be fonnd either iu 
the keyhole or in tne room ; the illusion in this case 
is called I'isamvadi-bhrama, because it did not lead the 
man to the thing sought for. If, instead of the light, there 
had been ft real gem casting its lays through the keyhole, 
the man attracted hy them might have easily discovered 
the gem, though not in the keyhole yet inside the room ; the 
illusion in this case is called samvudi-bhrama, as it some- 
how leads to th»* wished- for-object. The saguna wor- 
ship or apara bhakti is in its natnre samvddi-bhmma, be- 
cause it finally leads to the realisation of the nirguna 
Brahman. On the other hand our endless pursuit aftor 
sense-objects is visamvadi-bhrama, as it leads ns more aud 
more away from the happiness and peace of mind which 
we seek. One illusion cures another ami in thi <nmeo- 
athic treatment, the mind which is attracted and repulsed 
iy turns by the illusory, fleeting things of the world is 
radually induced to seek refuge and consolation in the 
-ighest of illusions, 1/wara, the Lord of the world, the 
reflection, so to speak, in the mirror of mayd, of pure 
Qhaitanya, the absolute, attributeless Brahman , who alone 
really is- 

Tbii bhakti is of three kinds — bahya or external, amtn- 
ya or the exceptionless, and ekdnta or the solitary. The 
assionate adoration of the Deity when the bhakta flies to 
im for refuge from the mi-erics of existence, voiced forth 
in language like the following— ’My father Isa's feet are 
jool like the music of a faultless Vina, or the gentle light 
af the evening moon, or like zephyr which sweetly blows 
from the south’ — and indeed, all worship of God as a 
beiug outside us and worthy of adoration, is bdhya 
bhakti. Ananya bhakti is generally defined as the worship 
Df one particular Deity iu preference to all others. Iu a 
truer sense, however, it means the worship of all deities, 
without exception, as so many forms of a particular Deity 
chosen for worship ( Ishta Devata), as when Nammal- 
wir, the great Vaislinavite saint, sings, ** Him who 
is himself all, Him who is the source of all ani- 
mate and inanimate existences, Him the. aucient obe 
who is Himself (t. e., Visbnu) and S’iva and Brahma in 
manifestation. Him who is sweeter than houey, milk and 
sugarcane and nectar, the One who dwells in my body, 
mind aud life, Him 1 felt aud realised.” In the same 
way, Ajjpar, the Sivite saint, siug.s, 14 He who is like 
honey aud milk aud who is the living Light, He, the great 
one, who is Himself Vishnu and Brahma, and pervades 
the roaring sea and mountaiu chains, has his dwelling iu 
Chidambaram; and the days on which I failed to sing of 
Him are days on which I really had no life." Seeing all 
other deities in one’s Ishta Derate is ananya bhakti. 
Whatever the chosen deity, the bhaktas really worship 
only the same God. To quote from NammilwAr, " Wor- 
ship, O ye men, Brahma, Vishnu, or 6iva. Study them, 
know them, and sing of them again and a^uin. Whatever 
ye worship, ye worship the same Being.' “ As a!) rain 
ailing from the skies finds its way into the ocean, the 
rayers addressed to all deities go to the one Adorable 
Jeing” is a part of the Brahmin’s daily prayer. “ Even 
Jiose who worship other gods through ignorance, worship 
>niy Me, thongh in the wrong way,” says SVl Krishna. 
Gita, IX). Ekdnta bhakti consists in being absorbed 
n tho contemplation of the manifold qualities of God 
[Anantagit . tkalydna), His infinite mercy, His omnip- 
>tcnce, llis mother-like tenderness to bhaktas, His 
minisciouco, His purity, ami His faultless dory. 
* The endless one who has mixed with me,” says 
STainmAlwar, “ no word a can express. Say ye then how 
;ould 1 express the unspeakable.” Again, “ He who is 
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of the colour of the clouds, who wears a bright crown and 
bos four arm#, who hold# th«* bright Chakra, the Suuka 
and the Gutha, IIo live# within me.” Such mixing such 
indwelling, #ucb ineffably blissful absorption is Ekdala 
bhaktiy the highest form of ttaguna worship. 

How apara or (ho lower bhakti leads to para or supreme 
bhakti, and how the taguna God develops iu the mi ud of 
the Bhakta into the uxryuna Brahman, will bo considered 
on a future occasion. 



tEbe CtlMcal do&e of 3«6ta. 



The Ethical Code of India bas been of a very high or- 
der. Truth is the highest manifestation of law — divine 
and human. Nature is truth - t Time is truth; the whole 
nniverse is troth ; life and death — the bounds of human 
existence — are the severest of truths. This fact has been 
recognized from time immemorial in the land of the Hima- 
layas. The first and most potont of Scriptural injuhe- 
tions has beeu — 

Kdurutam vadet , 

Tell uot an untruth. The most popular and powerful 
among the illustrations of this famished by history and 
trad it < has been the story of Harisi-handra. Kingdom, 
wife, uud child are some of the mo9t coveted objects of 
men. Innumerable and heinous are the lies that men 
b&ve told for the acquisition and possession of kingdoms 
and empires. The empire of Auruugzib was & f&hrio of 
lies maintained on & broxd basis of dissimulation. But, 
in the moral scales of Hurischsndm, neither kingdom nor 
wife nor child nor all the pleasures appurtenant thereto 
could weigh against truth. The tragi-comedy setting 
forth bis eventful life, has been the means of redeeming 
many a soul that has wavered between truth and false- 
hood. Some have thought that there has been a good 
deal of lying among the Indian people, and that this is 
a proof «»f their want of regard for truth. Time was 
when the Saxons in England were noted for lying. This 
was after the Norman conquest. Even so, after the Mu- 
hammadan conquest of India, the Indian people, as a sub- 
ject race, took to lying as an expedient of necessity. 
History may prove that in the British Raj, wherein there 
has been less of tyranny and cruelty, the lying propensities 
of the Indian people have considerably diminished in force, 
and that a continuance of such free and beneficent rule 
may, in the long run, convert the Indian people into a 
natiou of perfect trnth-spe&kers, or, in other words, re- 
store them to the position they enjoyed as lovers of truth 
prior to the downfall of their political power. 

The next great virtue that humanity has prized 
gratitude. V&lmlki says — Krita*ya pro' ikartavyam 
etha d Hannah sandtanuh. This in substance me&us : — 
" When & man has done you & kindness you must 
return it— this is eternal law,” He further says : — 
Kritaghne ndsti nishkvitih. This in substance means: — - 
“An ungrateful man can never be redeemed." That, 
the first and greatest of Iudiau poets simply told 
the truth, os illustrated by the character of the people 
themselves from time (o time, will be evidenced 
by the viceregal and gubernatorial addresses that are 
delivered in the country. A former viceroy of India was 
very near entering the Hindu Pantheon as au avatdr be- 
cause hi# kind and sympathetic disposition, .which made 
Mm attempt many things for the good of the people un- 

h,B xt rp , e ’. evok ® d extraordinary feelings of grati- 
tude. Nay, this manifestation of gratitude by the Iudiau 



people bus been counted a weakness by their more mutter- 
of- fact rulers. An old Anglo- Iudiau getitlumau, who re- 
sided at Kensington, mid who was gathered unto his 
fathers after having been fed from the Indian revenues 
fur over throe-score years, is said to have called these 
displays of thankfulness in the Indian people — games of 
gratitude. No doubt, there is some warrant for saying 
so, from the prolific character of these manifestations of 
thankful ues*. Sometime ago, a number of Indian gen- 
tlemen went in u body io Calcutta from Madras by on** 
the collators. The cuptum was kind and sympathetic, as 
nil captains should he, and a# most captains are. The 
ludian gentlemen got up a long address expressive of 
their gratitude, and read it out to the captain in the pres- 
ence of a large assembly. The c&ptaiu received the ad- 
dress, and put it into his pocket with a smile indicative 
of pleasure aud surprise. Iustauoes like these have in- 
duced Englishmen, who are 60 famous as & natiou for self- 
respect, and regard for individual rights and privileges, 
to denominate this feeling in the Indiau people as a iyeuk- 
ness incidental to their position as & subject race, who 
ever regal'd it & favor to obtain & coocessiou from their 
rulers, howsoever meagre the benefit may be. But all 
this only proves bow strongly the feeling of gratitude has 
been implanted in the ludian people, and how ready they 
arc io manifest it in sc&soti and out of season. 

Regard for the parental position aud authority has 
been another great virtue in tbe moral code of man. 
Some have conoid ered this an essentially oriental 
virtue. The practical illuatratiou of it iu China has 
bceu proverbially grand. In Iudia, the Scripture said 
long long ago — Judtru devo bhava, Pitru dew bhava. 
This means— u Regard your mother as a deity ; regard 
your lather as & deity." The effect that has been 
given to it in the daily life of the people has beeu 
simply marvellous. To this day, f&thor and mother 
are the Zaresand Penates, as they would put it in tbe 
West, of every Indian household that has any regard for 
Scripture or Scriptural observances. Like tbe sun, moon, 
aud more important planets io the heavens, these arc 
some of tbe pre-eminent orbs in the moral Zodiao of man- 
kind. Innumerable are the virtues that regulate the hn- 
man mind, and that like the nebulas in the starry regions 
«hed their own light in their spheres. Most of these will 
be found illustrated in the writings of our country. As 
an instance, we may refer to the story of Sivitry and 
Satyavaw, so often told in bur books, wherein that most 
wholesome of human virtues— adhesion to the conjugal 
tie under all circumstances — finds suoh powerful elucida- 
tion. 

P. V. Ramaswami Rajo, B.A., 

Bar.-at-law 



Silence la Sol&en. 



Three men were once going to Heaveu together On 
their way, they observed a kite carrying off a serpent; one 
of them, said, “ Ah what a pity this poor serpent is thus 
carried off by the wicked kite !" and at once he fell down 
to earth. Seeing his fate, another of his companions ex- 
claimed, “ The wicked serpent well deserves its fate and 

at once, he too fell down. The third kept quiet, and 
safely reached Heaven, 

The wise man never hastens to judge, but always 
silently acquiesces iu the ways of Providence. 
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Hn Wnconddoite propbccs. 

Once npon a time, there lived »t Benares a great sage 
by name Nirgunananda Saraswnti. Like a beautiful 
jasmine flower that knows not the perfume it breathes 
around, he was the unconscious source of a timsi beautiful 
and elevating influence which purified all that came in 
contact with him. The inner calmness of such sages, the 
beat itude that overflows their hearts ami shows itself out 
in ail their thoughts, words and deeds, nay, in every line 
of their faces, their universal benevolence, their extreme 
humility, their boundless love for humanity, their 

readiness to sacrifice them. selves for ihc >nke of those 

■» 

that seek their help, are among some of the divincst 
qualities which mark them out from the rest of mankind. 
Swami Nirgunananda was really one of the most eminent 
of the sag»*s that are, even in our holy land, only few 
and far between. lie was one of those who bring down 
Heaven to earth and themselves become God even in this 
mortal coil. He wa« very learned in Sanskrit, chiefly 
in saered literature ; and it was a privilege to hear him 
talk with all the eloquence of sincerity, all the devotion of 
a pure heart, and all the sweetness of his divine real- 
isation. He had only one topic— *G*-d ; and liku the true 
lover that he was, he delighted to view that only object in 
All manner of ways. Never would he descend even for 
the space of a second from the high plane of thought in 
which S'uka, Janaku, Jada lllmrata, and other sages re- 
joiced to dwell. His easy accessibility, combined with his 
other qualities, gathered around him a> pretty large num- 
ber of disciples, some of whom were very earnest in seek- 
ing that Lord of Thieves (Tagkaniuam Pali) as he has 
been styled — because He hides Himself from all — tlio 
Parainrihnun or God. 

Among those that were attached to the great master, 
was a certain Bruhuiin of the South, named NArayana 
Sftstri. After great trials and sufferings in life, he had 
learnt to seek refuge in God ; and having sought in vain 
for a long time for a guru who would lead him along the 
narrow way of divine realisation, he at hist came to 
SwAmi Nirgunananda. No sooner did he sec the divinity 
that clearly shone in the face of the g mat sage, than he 
fell down at hi* feet, crying. *• Here at last I take 
my shelter, oh God, Oh my Guru, thou alone must pro- 
tect me, and I the poorest of men now seek thy most 
potent help. The poor ship of my life has been tossed 
over on the stormy ocean of tamt-tm (worldly existence) 
and has now at last rcachud a safe harbour, where it must 
find its rest or perish." Nirgunananda kindly took, him 
up in his arms; and wiping away his tears with his 
orange-coloured cloth, asked him what exactly he wanted, 
adding that he would most. willingly do anything for him 
that lay in his power. The poor Brahmin was rejoiced 
at the soft wotds of the great sii and humbly besought 
to be saved from the misery of worldly existence and led 
on towards God Tlio S*umi replied. •' To those that 
sincerely seek Him, God is never fur wlT. He, that infi- 
nite Ocean of mercy, is the humblest servant, of His 
lovers; and no* liing perhaps pleases Him more than to be 
commanded. Just call Him by loving mimes. and lie is-y oars 
at once. If yon want Him to he vour father, lleis vnnr father 
at this very moment. If you desire t<> have Him ;is vnur 
friend, lie is so at «m«*e. Or think of Him as mother or 

ns a dear Inver even, lie is at at y«»nr service. Oh* 

who could he kinder than He from whom all kindness 
Hows, or who could h«* sweeter than He who is sweetness 
itself ? Blessed indeed are they that seek Him. Only, 

my tson, you should seek Ilim siuoeroly. From the heart 



that it true He conceals nothing ; but the divinity of His 
presence, the sweetness of His 1< ve is far away from those 
that are not sincere. As for me, X am yours at this very 
moment, ready to do anything for you that would comfort 
you.” The gentle words of the Swami were like nectar 
to the grieving heart of poor Kur&yana ; and he, again fall- 
ing at his feet and bathing them with his tears, exclaimed, 
“ My Lord, my only friend, my master, from this moment 
I am thy child, and I resign myself entirely to thy divine 
care." Nirgunananda consoled him; and greatly pleased 
with the sincerity of his young visitor’s devotion, prom- 
ised to do for him all that lay in his humble means. 

A few days passed on,. and Narayana was listening with 
rapt attention to every word that fell from his master’s 
lips. Like the Ch/ltaka bird, fabled or real, that ever 
keeps open its mouth for the rain drop that might fall 
from heaven, be longed to have now and then a word 
from his Swami, if only one ; and as soon as he had it, like 
a raiser poring intently over his treasures in a lonely place, 
he would retire to some calm retreat close by, to muse 
over his master’s teachings. NirgunAnanda found in him 
n very worthy chela, already possessed of the fonr great 
qualifications for discipleship ( Sad l> ana Chaltuhlnya, i.e,, 

1. the discrimination between the real and non-real, 

2. utter indifference to the fruits of one’s action, 3, 
patience, calmness, etc., d. a strong desire .for salvation). 

One day, as our young friend was sitting under a large 
Banyan tree close by the uirama, the SwAmi observed him 
rapt in serene contemplation ; and, pleased -with the calm 
expression of his fare and the intelligence of his features, 
thought within himself, “ This young man is the young- 
est of tnv disciples, and apparently the worthiest. I 
should like to know if be is married, or whether he has 
yet to experience the stormy passions of the married state. 
.Renunciation after experience is the safest, for, other- 
wise, the poor man might tnmble dowu during his ascent,” 
A few minutes after, NArayana rose from hie meditation 
and entered the tfsVama. His master asked him to sit by 
his side ; and after a brief conversation on the subject of 
the morning’s instruction, questioned him if he was 
married or a bachelor. He teptied that he vis married, 
bnt had lost his wife. The S*Ami immediately observed, 
“ Our world is full of wonders ; there are some persons 
who, on account of some domestic bereavement or calamity, 
fly to philosophy for refuge ; in most of theso cases, they 
do not understand themselves rightly, nnd fall back. 
This of eourse moy not be the case with you—,” but 
NAiayann, almost interrupting him,, said, •* My lord, I had 
an earnest desire for philosophy long before I was married ; 
ami even my marriage was against my will ; and my 
seeking shelter under your feet is due to no domestic calam- 
ity, bat to my intense thirst for salvation.” 

Day after day, NarAyana's store of knowledge increased ; 
and he was in due course initiated into the mysteries 
of practical realisation, which a gum alone can reveal. 
A few years passed, and SwAmi Xirgutuinuiida leaving 
NarAyana and other disciples in the Mutt*, pri>ceeded, on 
what is called the tauchtiraf munhlhi, towards the south, 
visiting the different holy places. The object of such a 
travel is that persons having qualifications for disoiple- 
sliip hut not yet possessed nf a guru, might, if so ordained, 
ho benefited hv it. In the i.miv of his tin eels, -the 

* The phieu where u ,/nru hihI his live. 

t Travel nmde for tlu- U-uelii of ijimlnh-.t turn «eoking for a 
1 curlier «i» C:*n»*d I ..-runs., the m>diiit|i»n of the travelling Bugu 
•IhhiM Ih> uiiufftfcU.fi by change »( ;,|,ie*» uml vurrou hi lings. }t in a 

practice specially pu- scribed hy tugc* for themselves nn<J tbeir die. 
oiplce. 
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Swami came to a smalt village on tho banks of the Tain- 
brapami, a river in the Tiimevelly District. It is one of 
those places wo very often moot with, especially in tin* 
south, where nature is profuse uml where the coateinphi. 
tivo i hum finds ;in un(tii«liirM cnlmiiesH in the miter 
world, which singularly harmonises with that of his own 
inner seal. Naturally, NiivunltiMiiilu -•«se a retired 
corner in u gn»vo on the liver side, and was enjoying that, 
ineffable pence and blessedness wltieh sages alone •-»« 
obtain. A young woman rot Mi ning home front the river, 
happened to se« the saintly lie re of our Swami sitting 
under a tree in the attitude of -tmteinplittion, ami led by 
the holy impulse of roveromv. a quality which still lingers 
in nut* women, noiselessly upptotcuod him and stood at a 
respectful distance till he awo.te fi*oin his meditation; 
and on his auk inn, she prostrated herself at his feet. 
The Swami blessed her, saying, “ God grant you long 
life, worthy children, umt a Imppy home." 

Xu sooner did the blessing cross the lips of the sage, 
than the young woman burst into tears, and peeping, said, 

“ 0 lord, y*'».:r blessing cun be of no avail for 1 never 
once saw my husband after marriage ; and it is now 
dearly fifteen years since he went away, God knows 
where." Bur the suge calmly replied, “My child, Utimo- 
dxcir nubibhtrfh*it* % i.o., llama {Atman or God) will never tell 
a lie; tiie words came to me of their own accord and they 
are His." Tho Brnlnuiiiee quietly bowed to him and went 
her way She hud a vague hope in her mind that the 
words of the sage might, in some mysterious manner come 
to pass. The next morning, she again paid her respects 
to aim ; uud to visit him and sweep aud clean the place 
which he occupied thenceforth became a part of her 
daily routine. 

By this timo, the disciples, not buviug heard of tbe 
whereabouts of tboir gum for u long time past, went in 
search of him ; and after long wanderings, came to the place 
where he whs, just when tbe Brahmin woman was paying 
her daily respects to him. Narayana saw her and started 
back ; the woman saw him and at once bnrst out with 
tears of jny and said, pointing to NirAyuna, “ This is 
my husband, this is my hnsbaud, my lord.” Tbe SwArai 
was surprised at the exclamatiou of the woman, and 
looking at NArayana, who was trembling with fear from 
bead to foot, asked him what the matter was. Tbe poor 
mao at once fell down at his feet, and, weeping, said, 
*' My master, I have deceived you, I have told a lie 
to yourself. Such was my fear. So kindly 
excase me, ob lord. A fool that I was, I was 
afraid to tell you that ray wife was alive lest you 
might not initiate me. £ told you I was a widower, 
my lord ; I confess my sin and beg your gracious pardon. 
Any punishment you may choose for me — nothing can 
be too severe for kiicIi ;t sinner— I am quite ready to 
andi" -go, my lor I. Punish me as severely as you can, only 
take me buck into your favour." 

Nirguuuuuud* rejoiced within himself at the drama 
that had been enacted in U is presence ; and, addressing the 
woiuau, exclaimed, ** U<iin>*,iwir mibihluUluite , — His words 
do not fail. Uow inscrutable are Hiswuye!” Meun while, 
Nil-Ay an u waxed louder in his exclamations of repentance ; 
and to him the sago coolly obsurved, ** Be not afraid, my 
son. there is no harm done , you were afraid when there 
was no occasion for it. In your ignorance you thought 
that to be freed from the married life was a necessary 
condition for obtaining wisdom. Marriage may not be a 
necessity in sonic cases, but, a* a rule, renunciation after 
sufficient experience of the married state is tbe safest. 
Woman is difficult to conquer ; aud great meu like 



Viswainitru, Phi-Ami in, Toudaradipodi XiwAr and ol> ers 
have been led nstruy in the very midst of their 
severe penances. Renunciation proceeding from sufficient 
experience or satiety is certainly much more firm than 
Hint which proceeds from occasional disgust, family acci- 
dents and the like. Your fear was perfectly miiiecrsKhiy ; 
and for this sin of lying there is a yrdyaschittam (purifica- 
tion-, and that is to do us 1 tell you. Join your wife, 
live with her, make yamsclf aud her happy ; and this is 
the only remedy NarAyirau Sustri exclaimed, “Oh 
tiiustiT, save me from this punishment. Bven death 
would he mote wei. ome than again to hind myself with 
the very chains w hich 1 have been trying so loug to hreak 
asunder, save me oh lord;” and so saying he fell at his 
master's feel. Nirguntttiauda raised him from the ground 
and said, “ My child, you have not yet understood what 
Irac renunciation is. Attachment aud freedom belong to 
the mind; ami so long as that is unattached, there can 
be uo fear. The true warrior docs not shrink from battle, 
but boldly fat-ea it and wins it; and similarly, he is the 
true Huge who does not take fright and fly away from the 
strife of tho world, but, keeping himself in it, lives totally 
.* ^ ^ t* Fear is weakness, and shews that per. 

fection is yet far off. Arjuna was advised not to shrink 
from wnr with fear, but to fight it ou bravely and unat- 
tached.”* 

NfirAyana felt tiie truth of his Guru’s teaching, joined 
his wife ami lived with her, contributing to her happiness 
without, at the siuuc time, entangling ‘ his unbounded 
spirit into bonds again.' 

In the ub»ve story, we have a prophecy fulfilled in a 
remarkable way I'liere is a powi-r in the pure heart 
which often works wonders. Prophecies, strange cures, 
remarkable intoitive flashes, sadden inspiration, and 
several other phenomena apparently miraculous, i-re 
among the ordinary privileges of the pare mind. 

I he way b* which genuine sages — gods on earth- „*et 
on in life just like ‘the fowls of tho air’ and 
the lilies of the field' without any thought for the 
morrow, and the mysterious manner iu which their 
w-ants are divined aud provided for, to all appearance, by 
an unknown power, would readily strike all that care to 
observe. But the miracles cease the moment the mind 
gets impure. Let the prophet get conscions of bis proph- 
ecy and think highly of his powers, the oraole becomes 
at ouce dumb, for the mind has beoorne impure. Tbe proph - 
et strives to continue a prophet, but that is impossible, 
aud the power that came to him of its own accord uow 
elndes his grasp. He looses his power, but tries at least 
to preserve his fame ; and imposture and humbug, so very 
often met with, are tbe result. Wise men care nut for the 
poweiu thHt might come to them or tbe noise they might 
make, lliey never take the credit of sooh powers fo 
then. selves ; they feel it is not their* and say they are 
Ivuraa h. Krishna’s, or God's. They are not the least 

SnxtouH whether tho words' coming fr' m their lips hm> 
fulfilled or not. Look at NirguuAnanda’s cool reply t<, the 
woman when she exclaimed that his blessing was imi'ins- 
stide of fulfilment. The power of prophecy or .oven the 
pmver to raise the dead cum. *t drag down to the piano 
of tho lower sell (u/miUnru) the sage’s mind concentrated 
all upon tla* Absolute Uruhman. A Recluse. 



, * CmapafcNirgaHiaanda-,) .id vise with the following pnssHgo 

>f the Chii.clogya Cj^ibhad s— Usviug studied tbe Yedaio the 
house of a tutor and having paid to the guru what is bis due one 

*!'” ,M . Hur ". ,r,tlt U,i /'"'“/y m u healthy country, reeding ti„. 
„ \ ! \* ‘" “'Kit'K vp '*«'*»■.,» w>'«* at'd pupils, devoting hiuiself wui, 
a l.i a «‘mmm w the universal Soul aud injuring no muted bviim 
i ' iU, A> ;—td. 
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^Sna-na-gooa. 

(Glass- Lectures Delivered ih-America) 

Specially sent- for this paper. 

BY 

Swa mi Vivkka'nanda. 

No. 1. SA'DUASAS OK KKKRA RATION. 

First among the qualifications require^ of the ns pi rant 
for tfndna or wisdom come Ufama ami Uaina, which may 
be taken together. They mean,the keeping of the organs 
in their 4 own centres without allowing them to stray out. I 
shall explain to yon first w;hat the word «*rgnn mvnns. 
Here are the eyes ; the oyca are not the organs of vision 
but. only the instruments. Unless the organs also are 
present, I cannot. setyjvcn if I have eyes. Bwt^givon both 
tho organa and the i nstru men ts-*vho— organa -l>ew*g-~in 

\diat ara-cailecL-the nerve. centres iatbe bi*ain-*--tJ»o-*wr 

♦ | • ^ 

mwnt^the mind attaches i tael f to these two, vision takes 
place. So, in each act of perception, three things ure 
necessary — first, the external instruments, then, «he 
internal organs, and lastly, the niiml. If any one of them 
be absent, then there will be no perception/*’ *Cbt.\ mind 
U n til nets through two agencies — one exteiiml, and the 
other internal. When 1 see things, my rniiul goes out, 
becomes externalised ; hut suppose 1 close my eyes and 
begin to think, the mind docs not go out, it is internally 
active. But, in cither case, there is activity of the organs.* 
When I look at you and speak to you, both the organs and 
the instruments arc active. When l close niy eyes 
begin to think, the organs are active, hut not thp instru- 
ments. Without the activity of these organs, there will 
be no thought. You will find that nou$ of you can think 
without some symbol. In the case oft.be blind man, he 
has also to think through some figure. W hen, - fa r example 
In* think* -through figure* of touch,' as heal and ooldj hard- 
nesa-aad.a of t ne mv *the*c will act »n the mind, and so bis 
organs. p£. touch. will be active ut. the time be-ie-thinkfirg. 
The organs of sight and hearing are generally very 
active* you must bear in mind that by the word "organ” 
is meant the nerve-centre in the brain. The eyes and 
ears are only the iuntruments of secing.iypd hearing, and 
the organs are inside. If the organs are destroyed by., 
any means, even if the oyes or the ears be there, we vteSW 
not see or bear. So in order to control the mind, we must 
first be able to control these organs. To restrain the 
mind frooi^wandering^oq^yvard or inward, and keep t he 
organs c lo aS Uo their, centres, is what is meant by the words 
/dma and dama. Sama consists in not allowing the 
mind to externalise, and dama , in checking T& internal 
activity. 

Then comes the next preparation, (it is a bard task U> 
be a philosopher !) tiliksha, the most difficult of all* Jt 
is nothing less than the ideal forbearance: — 44 fresist not 
evil”. A requires a little explanation. We may resist 
an evil, hot. at. the same time we may feel very miserable. 
A mao may say very harsh things to nir, ami. 1 may not 
outwardly hate him for it, may not him hack, and 

may restrain myself from getting apparently' 'angry, hut 
anger and hatred maybe in iny mind, and T may qifl very 
badly towards that man. That is not non. > sure- < | 
should he Vvithtmi. any l<*eiing <»t hatred «.r hh; .. . . it i ■ • 
out any .J bought of resistance ; my mind must, in- i‘tv 
as if tbe-4UH4i had hl*T*4e«l-.Mtu : am| only wh**n 1 i ,»vi- ^mi. 
to that stale, have I attained to imii-rcsisiup.-i-. .m>i siot 
bvfpre.^ WiW ly-w i 1 h regm ■, 1 -ls*.|4 ►«--// iht* 
d ua l it y o TWlms^htmt. and cold, pain nnd pleasure, om» 
s h ,Q H Id . bear the<p-aU*'/orbearaDce of all misory. without 



even a thought of resisting or driving it ont, without even 
any painful feeling in the mind, or any remorse — this is 
tt tiki ha. Suppose I do not resist, aomothiap*. and some 
great evil comes thereby, if 1 have titiktha. 1 would dot 
feel any remorse for not having resisted. When the mind 
has attained to that state, it has become established iu 
tiliksha. People in India do extraordinary things in 
order to practise this tiliksha. They bear tremendous 
beat- and cold without caring ; they do not even care for 
kiiovv^ 4.: y go nn_ jnfct thm- because they take 

no thoughi entire body ; it is'Ieft to itself, or if tt'Were 
foreign^ 

The third preparationdle Uparoti. which consists in not 
thinking of things of the senses «/m os r. of our time is spent 
in thinking about sense-objects, t^bngs which ,w ft have 
seeu, or we have heard, which we J wm see or heur, 

things which we have eaten, or are eating, or wflTeat, 
places where we have lived, and so on We think of 
them or talk of them most of time. Ono who wishes 
to be u Vedantin must give npTfcis habi 

The next qualification required is “"SVaiWAa, faith. 
Ono must have tremendous faith in .religion and 
God* til lie has that, he cannot** aapfre to 
J (ndni. A great sage once told me that not one yi twenty 
millions in this worhl^believe l in God. -1 asked him why, 
and he told me, “ Suppose there is u thief iiv this room, 
and so m e h ow he gets to know , thut there is a mass 
of gold in the next- room, nnd only a Very thin parti- 
tion between the t wo room^ what will he the condition of 
tfiat thief ?” I answered, He will not be able to sleep 
At all ; ins brain will be actively think jpg of some means 
of getting at the gold, and be will think of nojjhing^lse.*’ 
Then h e lgglj ed, 41 Do you bpligyey that a man^ believe^ in 
God an<T3oS not go mad. If a man sincerely believes 
that there is that immense, infinite njine of bliss^ 

la. 





lit. -ui..nq 
Jbrca^be reach edf* 
would not that man go mad iu his straggles to- reach 
Strong faith in God and the consequent eagerness to reach 
Him consti tnte Sr add I ui. 

Then oorae* fiamadhdna or constant practice^ ft Nothing 
is done in Arday. Religion, Uka- aoy tb i ng cannot be 

iwallowed in the form of apill^t require hard and 
constant justice ♦T&e mind can be "conquered only by 
slow and dure practice. 

Next is AfumufoAutaam, the intense desire to be free. 
ThoRC of you who have read Edwin Arnold's, 44 Light of 
Asia” remember his translation of tbe first sermon of 
Buddha, where Bnddba says, 

44 Ye suffer from yourselves. None else compels, 

Noae other holds yon that, ye live and die, 

And whirl upon the wheel, and bug and kiss 
Iu spokes of agony, 

Its tire of tears, its nave of nothingness.*' 

All the misery we have is onr own choosing ■ snqh is 
our nature. The old Chinaman, who having been kept 
in prison for 60 year* was released on tho coronation of a 
now emperor, exclaimed when be came out that he cqnld 

m»t liviJ^TeTnns! g*> hack to his lion ihle dungeon antong 

the rats amf'tniee ; he could not hem- the fight. So he 
asked them to, kill him or semi him hark to thft-prisou, 
and he w^as^seiit Exactly s>nni:u* is tin* coiialtidii ;>t 

i pin i ( vfi i*u n^after u) l sorts of i , i » - 1 * s*, '* u i~ tn-rdvq 1*0x0 
a^uak, and arc unwilling to hr freed fr«»m it. Every dnv v*e 
Min sifter pleasure. ami before we reach it; ^ve find it fa 
g<me v it has slipped through «mr lingers frt ill- : 4 ft do nob 
erase our mad pursuit, bui on and 011 iwni-eu noB blinded 
fools that we aref 
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In aom ^oil mills in India, Ui m i n ^ lnillDtfkyjliftt go# 
ground jjriiid the oil; *ii<J Jhcru is a yoke on the bullock's 
neck. Xinr Indian people are very kind lo animals ; they 
do not like to boat tlieni. But the bulleck would -stop 
working if they did n*‘t bent it. so they have n device to 
take the place nt Tney have a piece of wood 

'•fixed tu tin?. yoke, and on (lint isV wisp of straw. Thu 
bullock is blinded in su«-h a way tlmt it c*n only look for* 
ward, and so. it stretches its neck facimd to get at llti^V 
straw ; and wlt eu *iV - \?oun so, it pushes the piece of wood 
out d little further ; and it makes another attempt- with 
the same result, and yet another, and so on. H uwej; 
catches the st raw, but goes round and round in'VeaVyl? oT^ 
and, in doing^S, grinds our the oil. In the saine way you 
and I who are born slaves to nature, ami money and 
wealth, and wives and children, are always chasing a wisp 
of straw, mere chimeras J and goingthrongb an innumera- 
ble round of lives without obtaining what ive seek. The 
groat dream is love ; we arcad going to love and be loved-; 
we are all going to be happy and never mee; with misery, 
but the more we go towards happiness the more it goes 
away from ns. Thus the world is going on. society goes 
on, and we^bliuded slaves J have to puy for it without 
knowing. Study your own lives, and find how little of 
happiness there is in them,. and how little in truth yqu 
have gained iu the course of this wild-goose-chase of the 
world. 




Seekers after (Bob. 



II. SKI KAMAKRISHNA PAR AMAH .MSA. ~ 

(Continued from paye 79). 

The father of Gangdvishuu was u rich inau, and main- 
tained an atitixiila, a place where sddhus or religious weu 
sojourned during tbuir pilgrimage and ubtuiued daily pro- 
visions free. This was a frequent resort of the hoy 
R&ruakrishna, wi.o loved even so early to associate with 
sddhus. Those that came to the ckatiram would decoiule 
him with fldmam, the Vuisbuava mark, on the forehead, 
relate to him religious stories, aiid teach him pious sougs. 
The boy would often be fed by the sddhut with the food 
they had prepared for themselves. One day be went »o 
the atitisdUi wearing u uew ciotb, and returned home only 
with a kauptn , that is, almost uaked, like a sanyasin, and 
painted all over the body with ndnutvu, Seeing bis 
mother, he exclaimed, ** Look, I have decorated myself 
like a sddhu, I do u«>t waut any food to-duy as I have al- 
ready taken the roU (bread) given by the tadhue." Kainu- 
kriabnu’s school education was of the poorest kind A 
copy of the Rum Ay ana which be made with his owu hand, 
and which is still preserved, shows how little he learned 
at school. He was sent to a pdtasdla whore Vedic mantras 
and hymns were taught, but eveu there he did not leurn 
any thing. Ho had, however, a good memory, and accu- 
mulated a rich store of kirt Juntas, lyrics and stories. He 
sang well and with u sweet voice. 

Hamakrishna hud bis own wuy even from his child- 
hood. He was greatly attached to oue Dhani of the 
carpenter caste, a friend of bis mothers. Teds woman 
took care of him from bis birth and throughout bis 
boyhood. She loved hicu intensely and would, forget- 
ting tbe prohibitions of caste, feed him from jier own 
hands. Oge day Dbam told him that sbe would givo him 
biktlui first, at his upanayaiia flhe thread- wearing cere- 
mony) and he agreed to gratify her wish. So ut the 



•nfMtmyuua, lie first lrddly begged bikiha of Uliaui, but Ids 
eldest brother protested against it On the grouud of etisto. 
In the end. Itumakri-htm had bis owu 'Way and took his 
first Inks lt> i from Dhuiii who became hit- biksha mother. 

Uamiikrishuu was original oven in his boyish* amuse- 
ments. lie enacted the religious stories he had eager) v 
learnt ; thus lie would tyke hi* companions to a lonely field, 
dress himself as Krishna, allot to his companions the parts 
of Slid bam, Sudb&iu, Kuchelu and other friends of 
Krishna, and play the imuiortul lilas (sports) of Krishna, 
so well known tlnoagbout bhtf, country. At other times 
^ he would make idoL uud worship tuom. Thus passed 
! away the fir* l lea years of Kainukrishua’s life. 

When he was fifteen years old, he was married to 
bani >a>miui Devi, the daughter of one itftmachandia 
M.ukh>>pady&ya, of Juyut-urnbati, a village not fur from 
Ids own. 'The last school tluit Rama krishna attended was 
u free ‘School at Jamupakdr which was under the direction 
ot his eldest brother From there he passed on in the 1 
year 18'>2 to the temple of Dhakshineswur, along with his 
brother, who- was appointed the presiding pandit of the 
place by Rarii Rashmoui D.isi. who established the idols 
of Kali and li&llia Krishna in the temple. On the day of 
the. ffin secration of the idols, there was tauoh eclat, and 
niady%ere fed. Raiuakrishna fasted that whole day, and 
in the evening >be bought in the bazaar a pice worth of 
fried rice and ate it. 

Tb^temple is situated six miles north of Calcutta, the 
gardoq of thefemple being on the eastern bank of the 
Ganges. In 'we northern side of the garden tbere was 
a large Banyau tree, a hut on the southern side now 
converted into a building, and ou the nerth-eost a Bilwa 
tree. The whole place has in it a peculiar air of 
solemnity, and is very well fitted to induee religious 
thoughts even in visitors who are not Hindus. At the 
temple UAniakrishtitt was first employed as beshkdri, i.e., 
one who dre-ses and adorns the idols ; then in the 
ptija of Radbakrishiui ; and on his brother’s death. Rash- 
moni Dasi appointed him for ihe ptija of K&li. Rdma- 
krishua worshipped with extraordinary Mofc/t, decorating 
the idol with sweet-smelling flowers, or throwing btlwii 
and j aba leaves at ifs feet, or singing tbe songs of 
&akti updsikas (the worshippers of the Maternal Divine 
Fuergy) like Iiainapraftad, Kamalakanta and others. 
Standing before tl?e idol with folded arms, he would cry 
with tenrs trickling down his face, ** Mother, have com- 
passion for me. You have heeu kind to Rfimapras&d and 
others. Why not to me? I do not know anyBasIras; 
I am not a pandit * 1 do not know anything, Mother, nor 
do I wish to know anything. Will you not show mercy 
on me, mother F J am dying to see you. I do not desire 
the ashtatiddJtis itbe well-known eight psychic powers, 
unima, mahima , &cj ; 1 do not want fame or name ; I long 
only to see you, aud hear you speak, if only one word.’ 1 
Ho uttered such prayers when he was alone with 
the idol after the perl or in a rue of the daily arc ha n 
and drati, and wept. Jihaklos entering the temple :it 
tbe time noticed with wmnler the sincere hhakti that 
he hud though so young. He devoted all his 
time to I he wursliin and contemplation of Kdli. By- 
and- by lie became extremely impatient and eager 
to see Her; and his .heart panted after her like 
that of a young calf towards its mother. All world |r 
pleasures ceased to interest him. Aud one night when 
be was sitting before the Goddess and was crying 
with his whole heart. *• Mother, appear before me," he 
Suddenly became entranced, his whole face and eyes be- 
came red, tbe gaze became vacant,, and there was a con* 
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Bt&ut flow of tear 8 which wetted his whole body, and he 
had to he carried away from the temple. The whole of 
next day he did not open liU eyes, he ate only when he 
was fed, and remained apparently unconscious. He was, 
however, frequently crying aloud, ‘ Ma, Mn' (Mother, 
Mother) like a baby missing its mother. 

What was the real state of his mind during this re- 
markable occurrence we cannot say. But from the out- 
ward signs, and judging by the opinions of sudhns , he was 
suffering fr^m viraha, the pain of separation from the be- 
loved one. He had probably seen the Mother: this seeing 
the Mother should not, however, b** confounded with the 
realisation of God, the great promise of the Vedanta. 
The real God, the real Mother and Father is within j aud 
He is heyond the reach of the senses and the mind, by 
which latter is here meant that something within us 
which is a compound of rajas and /ana* Wo cannot see 
God for He is not outRide ns, but we can become God. 
We are God nnconsciously, and all that is required is that 
we should know that we are God We sometimes fancy 
that God could be seen, and talk great bhaktas as en- 
joying visions of God ; but these visions are in reality the 
projection, so to speak, in the mental plane of the real 
God within. “ Man wants help from the skio«,” nays 
Swimi Vivekananda, “ and the help comes. We see that 
it comes, but it. comes from within, and he mistakes 
!t as coming from without, Sometimes a sick man is ly- 
ing on his bed aud he hears a tup on the door, he gets 
ligand opens tho door, he finds nobody, he goes back to 
his bed and again he hears the tap, he gets up and 
Opens the door and there is nobody. At last he finds 
that it Was his own heart, beatinir which he interpreted 
as knock at tho door. Thus all this vain search after 
the gods above, gods of the skies, gods of the water, 
after it has completed the circle comes hack to the 
point from which it started— the human soul— and man 
frnd« that the God for whom he was searching in every 
hill aud da!*, for whom he was seeking in every little 
brook of water, in every temple, iu little churches, in 
worse Heavens, that God whom lie was even imagining 
as sitting in Heaven and ruling tho world is his own self.” 

The obtaiuing°of visions, like the remarkable one which 
RAmakrishna had, goes a great way towards the realisation 
of the Deity within, and is a decided proof of rare and 
genuine bhakli , which, drawing the mind away from the 
fleeting and illusory things of the world, leads it onward 
by leaps afid bonnds to the reaching of the transcendental 
Reality within. Even this much, — what a rare privilege, 
and how few among -us could boast of having obtained s 
like divine vision ! 

For six months Ramakrishna was in the condition of 
rfmAa described above, after which he gradually recovered 
his usual state. 

(To be continued). 



3it the Brafomaloha. 



There was a Brahmin, a religious man and fond in 
his affections hut without deep wisdom. Ho had a 
very promising son, of great intellect, who, when 
seven years old, was struck with a fatal disease and died. 
The unfortunate father, unable to control himself, threw 
himself upon the corpse and lay there as one dead. The 
relatives camo and buried the child, and when the father 
came to himself, he was immoderate in his grief, and ho- 
haved like an insane person. Ho no longer gave way to 
toars, though ho wandered about asking for the residence 



of Yama Raja, the King of Death, to beg of him humbly 
that his child might be allowed to return alive. 

Having arrived at a great Brahmin temple, the sad 
father went through certain religious rites, and fell 
asleep. While wanderingon inhis dream, he came to a deep 
mountain-paa8, where he met a number of Shratnanas 
(ascetics) who bad acquired supreme wisdom.** Kind sirs,’* 
he Raid, “ can yon not tell me where the residence of Yama 
Raja is ?” And they asked him, “ Good friend, why do 
you want to know it ?” Whereupon he told them his sad 
story, and explained his intentions. Pitying his >• loln- 
sion, the Shrartuinas said, “ No mortal man can reach the 
place where Yama reigns. Bnt some four hundred miles 
westward, lies a great city in which many good spirits 
live. Every' eighth day of the month Yama visits the 
place, and there you may see him aud ask him for a 
boon.” The Brahmin, rejoicing at the news, went to the 
city, apd found it aa the Shrnuianas had told him. And 
he was admitted to the great presence of Yama, who, 
on hearing his request, said, “ Your son lives now 
in yonder Brahroaloka. Go there and ask him to 
follow yon.” Said the happy father, “ How does it 
happen that roy son. without having performed one 
good work, ia now living in Paradise ‘r’ Yama Raja 
replied, “ He has attained celestial happiness not bv 
performing good deeds, bnt because he died in f&itn 
and love to the Lord and Master. He was a born 
wise man. * The heart of love and wisdom spreads, aa it 
were, a beneficent shade from the world of men to the 
world of gods,’ so says Buddha. This glorious utterance 
is like the stamp of a king’s seal upon a royal edict.” The 
happy father hastened to the place, and saw hie beloved 
child all transfigured by tho peace and blessedness of 
heavenly life. He ran up to his boy, and cried, with tears 
running down his cheeks, "My son, my son, do yon not 
remember me, yonr father who watched over yon with 
loving care and tended you in your sickness ? Return home 
with me to the world of men ” Bnt the boy cast on him a 
look of pity and replied, “ In my present state, I know 
no anch words as father and son, for I am free from delu- 
sion. True love knows not limitation, and spreads alike 
to all, heedless of restricting relations like those of father, 
mother, son, and brother. I ara love itself ; and if yon also 
become that, getting free from delusion, and learn to look 
upon all the world as alike, you will also come here and 
we can have a happy life together." On thie the BrAh- 
min departed, and, when he woke from his dream, he be- 
thought himself of the sweet words of his blessed son, and 
resolved to acquire that heavenly wisdom which alone can 
give comfort to an afflicted heart, and, freeing him from 
delusion, make him love all the world alike. 

The above story', which is adapted from a Buddhist- 
ic parable, illustrates some splendid truths Says 
the Brihadaranyaka Upanishad, 3rd Brahmana, 4th 
Chapter 21 and 22. “As in the embrace of a beloved 
wife one is unconscious of aught from without or with- 
in, so, embracod by the All-knowing soul, this /mrusha 
(he who has attained his highest place) is unconscious 
of all without or within. This is his true nature 
when all desires are satisfied, where the only desire is 
for the sonl, where there is no desire, where there is no 
gnef. Then the father no father, the mother no 
mother, the worlds no worlds, the gods no gods, the Vedas 
no VedsR, then the thief is tn* thief, tb * murderer of a Brdh- 
min no murderer of a Brahmin, the Chand&la no ChandAIa, 
tho Paulkasa no Panlkasa (cliuckler), tho Shramana no 
Shramana, tho ascetic no ascetic.” All that is. is satya- 
gnanan anantam dnattdam sart'a sdriropddhivth.'- mnklam, 
that which is eternal, nil- knowing and blissful and free 
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from tbo limitations of any kiud «f body or form (SurvosA- 
ropauishad). Knowing these truths, the sage loves ail 
the world alike, irrespective of distinctions like father, 
mother, und so on. Suys the I'suvusyopaniahad . *• Who- 
ever beholds all beings in the soul (his Ahnan) alone aud 
the soul iu all beings despises naught. When a man 
knows that all beings are even his Atman, when all beings 
have become to him himself, then there is no delusion, no 
grief." (0 and 7). *' IIo who loves ull alike aud looks upon 
other’s griefs and joys us his own. ho is the highest yt «jin" 
says Krishuu (6’i7d, VI, dli). " They ure called wise inuu 
who, seeing the same Atman iu all, regal'd with equal love 
the cultured aud respectful Brahmin, the cow, thy 
elephant, the dog, and he who eats dogs.” (Gitii, V, 18). 

The real Brahmaloka is the pure mind free from raja* 
and tama«, aud of unmixed satiric disposition. “ 0 emper- 
or, here (in this world) and nowhere else is the true 
Brahmaloka," said Yagnavaikya to Jauaka . — Esha Brahma- 
loke Samriit iti hovacha. (Brih. A ran. Upa.) 

(Adapted from * The Gospel of Buddha.') 



flDanfu— tbe Bra'bmin Calf«bree&er. 



Brakmaviths value the moral and spiritual instruction 
imparted by the veteran Vedantin, Bhishma, to his dis- 
ciple Dharmaja, very highly. It is maintained that the 
S'&nti and Anusasauika parvat of the Mahabharata, which 
are full of purdnic episodes illustrative of the great 
spiritual truths incnlcated in the Upanishads, are the 
digests of the spiritual experience of Bhishma and other 
Brnhmavadiu *, who, to popularise tbe teaching of the 
Veddti' ind render it moie lucid aud intelligible to the 
masses narrated many updkhydnas (auccdotes) touching 
the characters and spiritual experiences of bygone saints 
and sages whose lives are wonh our study and imitation. 
S'4nti and Auu6usanika parvat of the Mahabh&r&t& contain 
a great deal of practical teaching with practical illustra- 
tions. Of the eighteen chapters of the ilubabhai-atu they 
are supposed to be tbe most important. Sdnti means peace 
of mind, and an usd m ua injunction or command. It is u 
matter of fact that Dharmaja won tbe field of Kurnk- 
shetra at the risk of bis peace of mind. His mind wap 
so much ruffled that it did not regain its equilibrium be* 
fore Bhishma put before him tbe cases of saints of olden 
dayd who obtained peace of mind by the adoption <>f the 
line of spiritual and moral conduct promulgated in the 
Upanisbads. During this long course of instruction, Dhar- 
maja asked Bhishma, “ Sire, how could one win. gives 
himself np to avarice acquire peace of mind ? In 
reply to tin's question Bhlshuia narrated the incidents el 
the life of Manki, the Brahmin calf-breeder. 

“ There was an old Brahmin by the name of Hauki 
who desired to amass wealth, but found he was doomed to 
repeated disappointments. At last, with a little remnant 
of his property he purchased n couple of calves with a 
yoke for training them to agricultural labour. One day 
the two calves properly tied to the yoke, were taken out 
for training in the fields. Shying at the sight of * caaiel 
that lay down on the road, tbeammalsauddouly we..t towards 
it and fell upon its neck. Enraged at finding the calves 
fall upon its neck, tbe camel, endued with great speed, 
started up and ran at a quick pace, bearing away the two 
helpless creatures dangling on either side of its neck. Be- 
holding his poor calves thus borne aw ay by that strong 
camel, and seeing that, heina strangled, they were on the 
point of death, and that auy attempt on bis part to save 



them was of no uvail, Manki broke out in tbe following 
strain: — * If wealth be not ordained by destiny, it can never 
be acquired by even a clever man exerting himself ,w»th 
diligence aud confidence aud accomplishing with skill all 
that is necessary towards that end. I had before this 
endeavoured by diverse iu cuns and with devotion to earn 
wealth. Behold this misfortune brought about by destiny 
to the properly I had. The desire for wealth which 
hitherto possessed my soul has never allowed me to enjoy 
peace of mind for even a minute, Thu person that 
desires happiness sln-uhl renounce all ■ attachment. Ho, 
it was well said by Suka while going to the great forest 
from his father's abode renouncing every thing, “ Of tbeso 
two, viz., one who obtains the fruition of all his desires and 
oue who casts off every wish, the latter is tbe bettor.” 
No one could kill desire by gratifying it. It grows on 
what it fords. Oue desire wheu satisfied gives rise t 
another. 0 Desire, thou art the root of evil. To keep 
myself out of tby reach 1 shall control my mind whence 
thou dost emanate. 1 shall thus put on end to thee. 
Thou shall be destroyed witb thy roots. Tbe desire for 
wealth cun nevei' bring happiness. There is misery in 
acquiring it, and if it is lost after acquisition, that is felt 
as death. When acquired, oue is never gratified with its 
measure, but yearns for more, and becomes greedy. 1 am 
now awakened Do thon, O Desire leave me. Let that 
desire which baa taken refuge iu this my body, this com- 
pound of the five elements, go withersoever it chooses. 
Ye all that are not of the Sonl, 1 have no joy in you, for 
ye follow the lead of Desire und Cupidity. Abandoning all of 
you, I shall take refuge in God. Beholding all creatures 
in myself and devoting my reason to yoga, my life to 
receiving instruction* from the wise, and my soul to 
Bx-ahmn, I shall happily rove through the world without 
attm-huient of any kind, so that thou mayest not be able 
to plunge me again into such sorrows. I cast thee off with 
other passions fmm my heart. 1 shall forgive those that 
slander or speak ill of me. I shall not injure even when 
injured. With mv heart contented and my senses 
all at ease, 1 shall live by vvhat 1 may get. Freodom 
from attachment, emancipation from desire, contentment, 
tranquillity, truth, self-restraint, forgiveness, and universal 
compassion arc the qualities which will henceforth 
distinguish me. Having cast off Desire, great is my 
happiness now Like a person plunging iu the hot season 
into a cool lake, 1 shall soon enter into Brahma. The* 
pleasure which result* from the gratification of Desire, 
or that, othor purer felicity which one enjoys in Heaven, 
docs not. come up to even a sixteenth part- of the happiness 
which comes from the abandoning of desire. Entering into 
the immortal city of Brahma, i.e.. Jivan Mukta state, which 
is attuiaed through wisdom, I shall spend my days hap- 
pily like a king, my -heart free from desire of any kind, 
and my soul enjoying its identity with the universal 
Brahman.” 

" With thc.se serious remark*. Manki dismissed Desire 
and did not associate with her any longer," continued 
Uhishnm. *• He was happy with the thought that be bad 
up-rooted desire from his mind, which attained such 
a state of tranquillity us he had not kuown before. 
Follow, therefore, in the footsteps of Maaki, Dharmaja, 
nualloyed happiness and perfect peace of miud will be 
vouchsafed unto you.” 

Renunciation has been a trait of character peculiar to 
the Hindus, and it is this principle of renunoiation that 
has guided our people through countless ages. Tbe pre- 
sent civilisation brings u3 faco to face with men who de- 
nounce the principles that have couduced to the spiritual 
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welfare of oar land of Philosophy and Religion. Man 
works according to the ideal before him. A man whose 
ideal of life is, like that of our ancient Jlishix , to unravel 
the mystery of life and death, hates material surround- 
ings and pleasures of the senses. On the other hand, a 
man whose faculties of observation do not go beyond this 
transitory’ life, satisfies himself with material environ- 
ments. A lover of emancipation ( moksha ) controls his 
mind and senses, as did Manki of old ; and a lover of 
worldly pleasures is controlled by his mind and senses. 
This is the difference between a wise man and others. 
It is therefore one of the primary duties of a lover of 
Mulch (cmancipatiou) to kill his desires, or, if it is not 
practicable to do so, to reduce them to a minimum, inas- 
much as he wishes to enjoy that peace of mind to which 
the greatest men of the world, sovereigns, statesmen, and 
warriors are alike strangers. 

M. RaNOACHARKI.C. 



ttbouofote on tbc ffibaoavnb <Slta'. 



(Continued from page 78.) 

We have stated the case as plainly as possible, and now 
wo shall proceed to look into it closely. What Krishna 
says may be briefly put as follows. How is it that yon 
talk like a wise man and act like a coward ? The wise 
never griSve either for the living or for the dead, for there 
is really uo death, and what appears tc bo sueh is simply 
a change of coat and nothing else. The Atman wituin 
onr bodies slayeth not nor is slain, It is not born nor does 
It die, It is ancient and unknowable, no one can work Its 
destruction. It pervades the whole world and is not slain 
with the body. This Atman is never born, gets never de- 
cayed, and never dies, and never grows ; and he that 
knows It to be such — whom does he slay and whoconld 
slay him ? Swords pierce It not, fire burns It not, water 
moistens It not, and winds wither ft not. Eternal, all- 
pervading, stable, immovable, ancient, beyond reach of 
thought, of word or sight, and changeless as the Atman 
is, there is no cause for .you, O Arjuha, to grieve.” — 
Gita, H, 11-25. 

Mr. Caldwell attempts to prove, as we have seen al- 
ready, the fallacy of this argument by supposing it acted 
upon in common life. His way of reasoning is perfectly 
right, and his conclusions are strictly logical ; only, his 
hypothesis is. wrong. If tho hypothesis is granted, every 
thing else naturally follows ; hut unfortunately, it is 
fatally erroneous, and therefore, cannot be granted. He 
fancies the sceue to be acted in common life, and this is 
wholly unwarranted by what Krishna says at tbc very 
outset.. Krishna is speaking from the standpoint of a 
wise man, a Brahmagndni, who has known and realised 
within himself the truth that life and death are phenom- 
enal and illusory, and that tho Atman which 
pervades the whole ani verse is eternal and changeless. 
A mere intellectual grasp of the great truth will never 
make a roan wise; and, at any rate, it is not of such wise 
men that Krishna speaks. If a common murderer pleads 
before the court that the Atman neither slays nor is slain, 
the best thing that the judge could do is to sentence him 
to such pnnishment as lie deserves, applying his defence 
to hi* own case. Tho judge might retort by saying, 
* Friend, since, by hanging yon, your Atman In never killed, 
we have sentenced you to be hanged. Of course the. man 
whom you murdered was nover really murdered ; and just 
iu tho same way, by being banged, you will not really die.’ 



The illustration which Mr. Caldwell took up is a capital 
instance of what is familiarly knowu as gnana p&thdncUU- 
wam or counterfeit wisdom. Setting aside the Bishop's 
p-eudo-veddntin, we shall turn to consider the words 
of Krishna from the standpoint of a really wise man. 
The real gndni knows by reason and experience that he is 
himself the Atman, ancient and unknowable, the One with- 
out a second, beside Which there is not eveu a rush, as the 
Upanishads would put it, that the body which fives and 
dies is only an appearance, and has no real existence ex- 
cept on the phenomenal plane. 

Not that the world is not, not that you and I and all 
the other infinite existences in creation are resolved by a 
logical quibble into a perfect zero. A very great mis- 
conception generally obtains among superficial stndent* 
of the Veddnta that it totally domes the existence of this 
world ; and often the question is very naturally put, ‘ If 
all this be nnreal, why shoald it have been created P* 
The Veddnta is a sabject in approaching which we mnst 
always remember the well-known line. — 

“ Drink deep or taste not the Pierian Spring.'* 

Being the loftiest speculation of the human intel- 
lect, it must be approached honestly and with a sincere 
thirst for knowledge ; and the full reality of its highest 
conclnsions can never be grasped except by earnest 
and tborongb -going inquiry and patient practice. 
Shallow dranghts of it will merely intoxicate the brain ; 
and that is why even cultured intellects have, in handling 
it, been led into miserable pitfalls. What the Veddnta 
says about the world is that it is real, nay, that it 
is eternal, but its reality and eternality are only rela- 
tive. The oolonr of the rose is perfectly real, bat it is a 
fact all the same that it is not in the flower itself. Simi- 
larly the limitations of name and form, or space, time and 
causality, are not in the world itself. ‘ Things are aot 
what they seem* is an eternal verity. It is as trne of the 
whole world as it is of ths rose. Our perception or rather 
the perception of all created things has an inherent power 
to distort and colonr the things it comes in contact with. 
What exists is only a boundless, eternal aud all-pervad- 
ing conscionsness, pragndnaghana, by the side of which the 
world is a relative reality ; just as by fcbe side of the rose 
as it really is, the colonr and other things are only 
relatively real. We canuot say that our dreams are 
nnreal nnless we know the waking stats (jdgra ) ; and 
similarly we cannot call the world unreal unless with 
reference to the changeless, universal pragndna which is 
called the Atman, the only Reality. The world then is jost 
like a dream, nay, it has been called a long dream tdirqha- 
swapna ), it is not absolutely unreal, but only relatively so. 
To ordinary men who have not realized the absolute 
Reality, the Brabmau within, it is practically a complete 
reality, jast as dream is to the man who is dreaming. 
To those blessed souls who have fully realized * the 
Divinity that lies concealed’, tbo Antary dm in , a* jt is 
called, the world does not really exist ; but- that dv« not 
mean that they. are totally dead even tc its appearance. 
To them it is an appearance which can no longer deceive 
a dream from which they have awoke, but still vividly 
remember, a mirage which has been discovered to be 
each. 

The outward conduct, the cyavaknra of these wise 
men is in no way different from that of others, except that 
it is regulated by the loftiest ethics and by a love which is 
as spontaneous as it is universal. They are ccmscioui as tors 
in the draraaof the world, having merged their little narrow 
solves in the oco&n of ani versa! solf-hood, and arc the freest 
and the most fearless men and the greatest benefactors tbat 
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by example and precept, blows our 'sad plauct. They see 
themselves iu everything urn! everything iu themselves. 
4 He whose miud is endued with devotion and looketh on 
all things alike, behoMoth the Supreme Soul iu all 
things aud all things in the Supreme Soul.' i (Jit a, 
VI, 29). * He that beholdcth all beings in the Atman and 
the Atman iu all beings despisetb nought.* {fin. £fywi.,<>). 
But this seeing themselves in all aud all in themselves 
does not tneau that they are blind tu the apparent differ- 
ences that exist between things, but that the internal eye 
has been disciplined, cultured and purified . by love 
and wisdom. The change is all within, it is of such 
wise men and uot of babblers iu pbitosopby {vdchd 
Veddntins ) or lip-philosophers, as they m- called, that 

Krishna speaks when He says, ‘The wise, Ac ’ The 

key to the life of such wise men is, Kriydiwaitam nakar- 
tavyam, Bhdvddwaitarn sadd kuru. Adwaita, the know- 
ledge that what exists is ouly one thing, is for iuuer 
realization aud not for outward action, for, the moment 
action commences, the actor enters the phenomenal plane. 
The motto means — act uot your adwaita in conduct but 
have it always in mind. The gndni should act in life ju*t 
as other men do, but all the while he should himself 
never forget that even his action is real only on tin* 
phenomenal plane. His narrow personality is a thing 
of the past, and he has become impersonal even in life 
— God himself ; aod that it is why it rs said, killing he 
tills uot ; ‘ He who is free from egotism and attachment — 
even though he should destroy the world, kills not nor is 
bound thereby’ ( Gita , XV11I, 17, see also V, 8,9). That is 
why it is said that the gndni does not really do karma. 
(Oita, III, 17). The actions which he does are uot really 
done by him, bnt by the gunas of the prakriti , which work 
even after his individuality ceases, by the impetus of his 
past karma , jnst as a wheel continues to roll even after the 
force that 6ct it in motion ceases. It is only the ignoraut 
man who is blinded by bis ahankdra or egoism that 
thinks that the actions really done by the guuas of prakriti 
(nature) are done by him. (Oita, III, 27.) 

Unless and until the grand truth we have beeu trying 
to express, be fully grasped, Krishna’s words in the 2nd 
Chapter under reference cannot be understood. It is too 
much to expect such a clear grasp of thia truth from un- 
sympathetic and ill-iuforrued foreigners like Bishop 
Caldwell. Learning ia not philosophy, and more than 
linguistic attainments are required to interpret works like 
the Bible and the Gtta. The hypothesis on which the 
learned Bishop bases his tirade is, as we said, fatally 
viscious. 

" Fearlessness, singleness of soul, the will 
Always to strive for wisdom ■, opened hand 
And governed appetites ; aud piety. 

And love of lonely study ; humbleness, 

Uprightness, heed to injure naught which lives. 
Truthfulness, slowness unto wrath, a mind 
Which lightly letteth go what others prize ; 

And equanimity, and charity 

Which spieth no man's faults ; and teuderness 

Towards all that suffer ; a contented heart. 

Fluttered by no desires ; a bearing mild. 

Modest, and grave, with manhood nobly mixed. 

With patience, fortitude, and purity ;• 

Au unrevengeful spirit, never given 
To rate itself too high ; — such be the Btgns, 

O, Indian Prince ! of him whose feet are set 
On that fair path which leads to heavenly birth ! ” 

[GftAXVI, 1-3], 

If the above be the qualities of the man who has but 
set his feet on the path, what ahonld be those of him who 



has nltiiiiied the goal ? A gndni is nothing but a iiorsimi- 
iicntio" of karunu (i.ioicy), maitri (love), »nudi/« (bliss- 
fulness), and upeksha (tho higher carelessness)* 

Karo, very ruru, indeed, would be the circumstances 
whiol, would compel such a gndni to commit the crime of 
murder, and supposing that he does commit it, which 
would never be unless for the benefit of humanity he 
would never plead the defence which Mr. Caldwell ima- 
gines him to do. He would kuow that the murder the 
court, and its punishment whatever it be, are unreal. * He 
would uot care to plead for his own sake, nor would he 
grudge to nudergo the penalty for the crime. All the 
while, however,— aud here is the difference betweeu the 
wiseman aud others,— he would kuow withiu himself that 
be being the Atman, never committed a crime nor suffered 
the punishment. Krishna uever meuut his words to be 
employed in the way Mr. Caldwell uses them, which is as 
absurd as a man committing adultery and, when arraigned, 
preaching to the Court, the solemn precept of Jesus,’ 
4 Resist not evil.’ It is a pity that the Bishop failed to 
notice what Krishua himself said — ‘The wise never grieve 
either for the living or for the dead •* wbat Be said, was 
said purely to hold forth to Arjuna the example of 
wise men, and He could never have dreamt such an 
abuse of His sublime philosophy as the Bishop indulges 
in. The troths which he revealed to Arjuna were meant 
to be realized and acted upon. And he who so realises 
and acta will never attempt to set them up in defence of 
any crime which, under extraordinary circumstances, he 
might be compelled to commit. 

When properly understood, Krishna’s advice to Ariuna 
under reference is as follows— 0 Arjuna, remember that 
life and death are illusory, that the Atman or God alone 
really exists, that It is ancient, immovable, neither slave 
nor is slain. If you fight your battle with yourmind find 
upon the Atman, the one Reality; you will have no cause to 
grieve, for you will not be deceived by the illusion of life 
and death ; and secondly, even fighting, yon will not really 
tight, for actions belong not to the Atman , but are the result 
of karma and prakriti. 

{To be continued). 

^tracts. 

Tas Mixd, A Maddeksd Monkey 1 

Swftmi VivekAnauda says in his book on Rlja Toga 

4 How bard it ia to control the miijd, well bftft it been 
compai'ed to the maddened monkey. There was a monkey, 
restless by his own naturo, as all monkeys are. As if that 
were not enough, some one made him drink freely of wine, 
so that ho became still moro restless. Then a scorpion 
stung him. When a man is stung by a scorpion, he jumps 
about for a whole day ; so that the poor monkey found bis 
condition worse than ever. To complete his misery, a 
demou entered iuto him. What language can describe the 
uncontrollable restlessness of that monkey P The human 
mind is like that monkey, incessantly active by its own 
nature ; then it becomes drunk with the wine of desire, thus 
increasing its turbulence. After desire takes possession, 
comes the sting of tho scorpion of jealousy of others whose 
desires meet with fulfilment; and last of all, the demon of 
pride takes possession of the mind, making it think itaelf 
of all importance. How bard to control anch a mind I” 

Arouse mau to a sense of what he is, and he will soon 
be what he ought. — Schelling. 



